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FROM THE CSM 
NO SEASON FOR RISK 

Autumn offers something for everyone. The coming and going of Labor Day means cooler weather, a return to regular schedules 
with kids back to school, and most of all, the start of football season (my favorite time of year!). Many Soldiers eagerly await the 
start of hunting season, while others are ready to start the countdown to time off around the holidays. What we can't look forward 
to, however, is a "slow" season for safety — just because the summer is over doesn't mean we can fall into complacency. 

Soldiers at installations across the southern and western United States enjoy nice weather far longer than those in other parts 
of the country, and accidents are a good reflection of that. Between Labor Day and Dec. 1 last year, we lost 12 Soldiers on 
motorcycles; seven were NCOs. There's no doubt about it, many, many Soldiers will continue riding until the weather forces them 
off their bikes, and that may not be for several more months. As leaders, we can't let down our guard on the continuing issue of 
indiscipline on motorcycles. We must regularly check our Soldiers and ourselves to ensure every ride begins and ends safely. 

Autumn and winter are the Army's high seasons for negligent discharges. Three Soldiers fatally shot themselves between 
September and December 2012, all under the influence of alcohol and at least two with guests in their homes. In many ways, 
young Soldiers are no different than college kids; they're going to congregate together off duty, and there's going to be alcohol 
involved more often than not. But Soldiers might feel a little more invincible than the average university student, given our 
profession and training with firearms. It's leaders who have to bring them back to earth and show them even superheroes aren't 
immune to bullets, especially when you're cutting up with friends. 

Speaking of alcohol, it's undeniable that some Soldiers try to "enhance" all their off-duty activities with it. In fact, fixtures of autumn 
like football games and tailgate parties seem to invite alcohol use. And there's nothing wrong with that, as long as our of-age 
Soldiers drink responsibly. Frank discussions about the risks of drinking and driving and even drinking and walking should be part 
of all our weekend safety briefs. And, leaders should be walking the talk by setting the standard and being the right example to 
follow. It's not about you anymore — what you do today influences your Soldiers' behavior more than you know. 

'Tis the season for accidents, every day of the year. A turn of the calendar won't keep our Soldiers safe, but we can through 
engaged leadership and a focus on training, discipline and standards around the clock. The USACR/Safety Center is ready to help 
with the annual Army Safe Autumn Campaign, available at https://safety.army.mil. Check it out and let me know what you think 
and how we can better help you keep up the good fight. Most of all, enjoy this fantastic season while it lasts, but always play it 
safe! 

Army Safe is Army Strong! 

RICKSTIDLEY 

Command Sergeant Major 

U.S. Army Combat Readiness/Safety Center 
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My friends and I were pumped for the upcoming bow-hunting season. For the past 1 1 years, Mike, Scott and I faithfully got 
together to hunt on a 600-plus-acre farm we signed a lease to use. For us, the property is sort of a retreat from the everyday grind 
because it's very secluded and has few amenities. Therefore, the wife and kids have no desire to go. This particular trip was unique, 
with many factors that nearly culminated in a tragic outcome. 

For this trip, we decided to use Mike's camper. The three of us planned to meet after work in Carlinville, a small town about 1 5 
miles north of the property. As usual, we'd eat some world famous Taylor's chili before heading to the farm to set up our campsite. 
After we set up camp, it was time for the festivities began. As it grew later, though, we knew our 3:30 a.m. wakeup would come 
quickly, so we decided to call it a night. 

Sure enough, 3:30 a.m. rolled around and I was the first one up and dressed. I made coffee and took pleasure in waking up my 
foggy-headed cohorts. I stayed out of the heavy grog the night before because I didn't want to be impaired or fall asleep in my 
stand as I had done numerous times in the past. It was cool and drizzling that morning — an unexpected twist, but nowhere close 
to a showstopper — so everyone dressed accordingly. Once everyone was dressed, we headed off for our first big hunt of the 
season. 

It was an unwritten rule that when we stayed in the camper, we'd hunt the back quarter of the property. This section happens to 
be the most inaccessible by vehicle because it has steep ravines and two creeks — which may or may not be raging — running 
through it. Before we left, we discussed where each of us would hunt and when and where we'd rendezvous. We also talked about 
what protocol we'd follow if a deer was taken and how we'd link up to help each other out if someone bagged the big one. 

By 4:1 5 a.m., we had split up and were cautiously navigating our way through the pitch-black timber. To get to our stands, we used 
GPS routes and reflective tape on certain trees, spaced about every 100 meters. The tape was visible by the small LED headlamps 
we all wore. Lastly, we relied on our strong familiarization with the land we'd hunted on for the past 1 1 years. 

I got to my stand at about 4:45 a.m. The hike in was challenging, but as the season progressed, I knew it would become easier. 

I secured my gear to the tag line and I tied off my retractable fall protection (all of our stands had retractable fall protection 
installed to arrest our descent should we slip) before starting the 21 -foot climb to my humble — yet comfortable — platform. 
About 1 0 a.m., I realized I'd been skunked, so I decided it was time to head back down for the rendezvous. 

When I reached the rendezvous point, Scott was the only one I could see from a distance. By 1 0:30 a.m., Scott and I knew 
something must have happened to Mike because he was always the first one out of the timber and at the rendezvous point. We 
headed off in the direction of Mike's stand and before we reached it, found a flagged arrow hanging from a branch, stuck to the 
side of the tree. These arrows work great to let someone know which direction you went when you want someone to find you. 

Our search for Mike took us into a part of the property we seldom hunted because of its inaccessibility. Eventually, we found Mike. 
He was carrying the first deer of the season, and it was no trophy. It probably didn't weigh 50 pounds field dressed. Mike had tied 
the deer's hoofs together and was carrying it like a large duffle bag. 

As we made our way back to the camper, Scott spotted an old stand we'd forgotten about. He then proceeded to climb the tree 
without spikes in it or gaffs on. Mike and I weren't crazy about this idea, especially since the stand was nearly 20 feet off the 
ground, but Scott easily made the climb. 

While holding on to a dead branch, Scott told us how he marks every stand under the seat. As he lifted the seat, he saw a hornet 
nest under it. We watched helplessly as Scott tried to climb down the tree, hornets swarming all over him. Suddenly, Scott's 
handhold broke and the worst imaginable scenario happened — he fell 1 7 feet and almost landed on his grounded gear! 

Scott suffered a fractured left ankle, broken collarbone, dislocated jaw and concussion. Thank God the timber floor was soft or his 
injuries could have been even worse. Extracting Scott from the woods is a story for another time, but the bottom line is we could 
have prevented the near-tragic accident. 
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At work (all three of us are pipefitters who work at high elevations on iron at powerhouses with very little footing), we always wear 
fall protection. All of our hunting stands, with the exception of this old one, are equipped with retractable fall protection. Also, we 
use lanyards around the trees. We'll tie ourselves to the stands once we're up there so we won't roll out should we fall asleep. (I'm 
notorious for this.) 

We stopped hunting this particular area a few years earlier for a couple of reasons — one being that if someone was hurt, it would 
be extremely difficult to get them to safety. The area is surrounded by several ravines with steep drop-offs, which under the cover 
of darkness, could kill an unsuspecting hunter. 

The best course of action would have been to stay away from the area. Mike and I shouldn't have let Scott climb that tree 
without fall protection. Although he was wearing a harness, there just wasn't a retractable installed for him to hook onto. We 
could've hooked a lanyard up there for Scott to take the stand down. Simply put, if anyone of us had implemented the "normal" 
safety precautions used on every hunt, Scott could have avoided this accident that cost him nearly four months of his life. Risk 
management was present, just not in use. 
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SCHOOL OF HARD KNOCKS 

RETIRED SGT. 1 ST CLASS RITA A. ROBINSON 
Yakima Training Center Safety Office 
Yakima, Wash. 

You know that moment when someone looks back on their life and wishes they'd chosen a different path? For me, this was that 
moment. Just envision a miniature angel standing on one shoulder and a devil on the other. This time, the devil won. 

My boyfriend was interested in buying his buddy's all-terrain vehicle, but first he wanted to take it for a spin to see how it handled. 
After finding the perfect location with a mixture of small hills and flat ground near a riverbed, they unloaded the ATV off the trailer. 
No one thought to bring a helmet, which should have been the first red flag. But since we were already there and my boyfriend 
was eager to ride, he didn't think it was a big deal. He climbed on the ATV, gave it some juice and headed out for his test ride. 

As I watched him slowly navigate the terrain, I could tell he was starting to get the hang of it. (Did I mention this was the first 
time he'd ever been on an ATV?) While impressed that he was handling this piece of machinery so skillfully, I was still nervous. 

After several back-and-forth trial runs, his confidence — along with his speed — began to soar. He spent nearly an hour speeding 
around the makeshift raceway before boredom set in. 

To liven up things a bit, he insisted I jump on the back so we could share the thrill of the ride. Although a little concerned about 
not having any personal protective equipment, I threw caution to the wind and hopped on. It wasn't long before we were flying 
up and down the riverbank, whooping it up at the top of our lungs. At one point, he steered the ATV toward a 1 2-foot-high dirt 
mound. I held on tight as he accelerated straight up the side. 

Halfway up, I felt the ATV start to slow. The engine sputtered twice and then died. As the momentum stopped, the ATV began to 
roll backward. The front of the ATV reared up, throwing us both off the back. I hit the dirt first, followed by my boyfriend. He was 
able to roll out of the way of the tumbling ATV. I wasn't so lucky. 

When I'd hit the ground, I banged my head hard enough to see stars. Disoriented, I wasn't able to move before the ATV landed on 
top of me, the handlebar painfully digging into my hip. I remember laying on the ground and staring up at the sky, thinking I had 
just dodged a potentially life-changing accident. 

I made a bad choice that day by not wearing PPE. I should have insisted we go back and get it before anyone rode the ATV. 
Unfortunately, I never said anything and was forced to learn a painful lesson at the school of hard knocks. 

Most of us would probably confess to doing some pretty stupid things when we were younger. If we're lucky, we chalk it up as a 
learning experience and pledge to never make the same mistake again. That's what I did ... but I almost didn't get that chance. 

FYI 

ATV Safety Institute's Golden Rules 

• Always wear a Department of Transportation-compliant helmet, goggles, long sleeves, long pants, over-the-ankle boots and 
gloves. 

• Never ride on paved roads except to cross when done safely and permitted by law; another vehicle could hit you. ATVs are 
designed to be operated off highway. 

• Never ride under the influence of alcohol or drugs. 

• Never carry a passenger on a single-rider ATV, and no more than one passenger on an ATV specifically designed for two people. 

• Ride an ATV that's right for your age. 

• Supervise riders younger than 1 6; ATVs are not toys. 
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Ride only on designated trails and at a safe speed. 

Take a hands-on ATV RiderCourse and the free online E-Course. Visit ATVsafety.org or call 1-800-887-2887 to find the ATV 
RiderCourse nearest you. 
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KILLED BY CONVENIENCE 

COMPILED BYTHE KNOWLEDGE STAFF 

There I was, a brand new warrant officer Black Hawk pilot flying combat missions in Iraq, paired with one of the more experienced 
pilots in command in our company. Our mission was to fly the 1 01 st Airborne Division's assistant division commander for 
operations from Combat Operating Base Speicher to Forward Operating Base Warhorse for a meeting. As we flew past one of the 
smaller FOBs near Warhorse, we received a frantic call for help over the common frequency. 

The message was clear: A critically wounded Soldier at the FOB needed immediate evacuation or he would die. We circled back 
around to the FOB and discussed the situation with the general. He gave us the go-ahead to land, assess the situation and 
determine whether we could help. 

We landed, made contact with the ground unit and learned the Soldier was near their motor pool, bleeding out. Soldiers tending 
to the injured Soldier were afraid he'd die soon, so they requested we reposition to the motor pool area and assured us there was 
ample room to land. We asked if the medevac had been called and were told it may or may not be on the way, but if we delayed, 
the Soldier would die. 

We attempted to reposition the aircraft while Chalk 2 remained at the landing pad. We quickly realized that landing in the motor 
pool wasn't feasible because there were numerous wires and other hazards. We returned to the landing pad and informed the 
ground unit that the only option was to bring the casualty to us. 

As they were moving him to our location, we got further details about the accident from other Soldiers. They said they were 
rearranging the shipping containers in their motor pool with the help of some sort of crane. The injured Soldier, a 1 9-year-old 
private, was tasked with attaching chains, which were hanging from the crane, to the top of the containers. Instead of climbing 
down from the container after hooking it up, he decided it would be easier to ride along on top of it to the destination. 

As the load was lifted, one of the chains snapped and struck the Soldier in the throat with enough force to literally rip it out. None 
of us could believe what we heard. It was then that we saw the litter being carried out of the front gate to the landing pad. It 
looked like someone had taken a bucket of blood and threw it on the Soldier they were carrying. The Soldiers were doing their 
best to staunch the flow, but the blood continued to pump out of this young Soldier and onto the ground. 

As they got closer to the pad, we received a radio call that the medevac had arrived with a doctor and that we needed to move out 
of their way. There was no time to explain to the ground guys, but we had to take off. I will never forget the expressions on their 
faces as we left. They thought we were leaving without him and didn't yet realize the medevac was on short final. That private died 
on the way to the hospital, the victim of complacency. I do not know if someone was punished for the accident, but the war went 
on and so did we. 

Fast forward a year and a half. I was now an experienced CW2 PC in Afghanistan. I was walking out of our company office at 
Bagram Airbase, finally done with a long day. Across the road from our office was a line of shipping containers with all of our 
equipment, with Soldiers preparing to move them with chains hanging off a crane. I noticed a Soldier had just hooked up the 
chains and stepped onto the adjacent container instead of climbing down. A chill went up my spine. I could not believe this was 
about to happen again! 

I dropped my flight gear and ran toward the crane waving my arms and yelling for them to stop. They shut off the equipment and 
I told the Soldier to climb down and made them stand there as I told them what I had seen in Iraq. The Soldier who was upon top 
visibly paled as I described the young private's fate. From then on, they made sure no one was up top when weight was on the 
chains and moved the containers without incident. 

I don't know how many Soldiers are killed in the name of expediency or convenience, but I do know one who was and one who 
wasn't. Which will you be? 
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CONVOY CLOSE CALL 

CAPT. MICHAEL HAGY 

Fort Sam Houston Dental Activity 

Fort Sam Houston, Texas 

It was spring 2007, and my unit was headed to the field. My driver was a new private who'd just received her military driver's 
license. Our assigned vehicle for this particular field problem was the Chemical Biological Protective Shelter, or CBPS. Additionally, 
we'd be pulling a trailer with a generator attached to it. The weather wasn't optimal as we postured to head out; it was drizzling at 
the start of the three-hour convoy. The local area was under a flash flood warning and during our convoy brief, we were warned 
that our route would change if conditions deteriorated. Once the brief was complete, we were on our way. 

At about the two-hour mark, the rain started to pour and range control closed several low water crossings along our planned 
route. The convoy commander selected an alternate unimproved road with loose gravel along the center. The sides of the road 
were muddy with loose soil. The water was about 4-6 inches deep on the road, and my driver was sliding all over. She tried to 
maneuver the CBPS as if she was on a standard roadway, staying on the right side. Adamantly, I told her to stay in the center of the 
road. She obliged and everything was going smoothly. 

The convoy started to slow down as we approached a hill. Several of the other vehicles had difficulty getting up the slick roadway, 
but the entire convoy eventually made it to the top. Then we started down the 5-percent-grade decline, which wasn't a problem. 
The hazard turned out to be the sides of the road, which were about 6 inches lower than the center. 

My driver started to slide to the right, and I told her to pull back to the center slowly. She complied and we continue for another 
50 feet when she drifted to the right side again. This time, though, she quickly jerked the wheel, trying to get back to the center. 
The vehicle made it back to the center, but the generator trailer did not. The trailer stayed on the right, pulling the backend of the 
CBPS to the side of the road. 

My driver panicked and slammed on the breaks. I shouted, "No!" but it was too late. The trailer pushed the back of the vehicle 
forward and the front end went toward the left side of the road. Before I knew what was going on, I felt the vehicle slide sideways 
down the road. I managed to yell, "Rollover," before the vehicle tipped onto its right side and slid about 50 feet along the wet, 
muddy road. 

My driver was frantic because she thought she killed me. I hit my head and was dazed briefly, but by the time the rest of the 
convoy stopped and came to our rescue, I was alert and talking. We were both buckled in and hanging in our seats when the 
recover team got us out. Fortunately, we weren't hurt. 

The accident turned out to be a Class D with less than $5,000 damage to the vehicle. We were lucky that day. An inexperienced 
driver and poor visibility and road conditions due to inclement weather were factors contributing to our accident that could've 
been scrutinized better. Every time I get in a military vehicle, I think back to that accident and I always take precautions to ensure 
something like that doesn't happen again. 

FYI 

Historically, operating or riding in a military vehicle is the leading cause of on-duty serious injuries. Leaders, Soldiers and safety 
professionals must continue to preserve and protect each Soldier by enforcing driver training program and risk management 
methodology across the Army. Check out the Driver's Training Toolbox, a web-based program and repository of drivers training 
resources for leaders, commanders, master drivers and instructors, at https://safety.army.mil/drivertrainingtoolbox/Home/ 
tabid/1 869/Default.aspx (AKO login required) for more information. 
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MOVING DAY 

KEN CUSHMAN 
Sierra Army Depot 
Herlong, Calif. 

Just like long checkout lines at the commissary on payday, the permanent change of station move is a certainty for service 
members and their families. While many would prefer to let professionals handle the heavy lifting — on Uncle Sam's dime, no 
less — a few rugged individuals choose to tackle this duty themselves, putting those extra PCS bucks in the bank. 

For those unfamiliar with the PCS move, here's how it works. Normally, the travel office sends a moving company to your 
house at the government's expense to pack and move all your earthly belongings across the country, delivering them to your 
new residence safe and sound (if you're lucky). In a do-it-yourself (DITY) move, you rent the truck, do the packing, driving and 
unpacking, take all the responsibility and get paid for your efforts. 

However, this cannot be thought of as a get-rich-quick scheme. Yes, there are a few bucks to be made if done correctly. And why 
not, right? It's just a U-Haul; surely you can drive one of those. Maybe you'll even stop at a few fun places on the way — call it a 
family vacation. This type of thinking makes an old DITY veteran like me cringe. In reality, the DITY move is not for the faint of 
heart. 

It's been more than a decade since my last DITY move, but the memories still send a chill down my spine. What was I thinking? 

How could I have been that foolish? How did I survive? These are the thoughts of much older, wiser and safer man. Here's my story: 

It was shaping up to be a gorgeous summer, and I had 1,780 miles between my next assignment and me. On paper, the math 
looked good. With the truck I'd reserved, the per diem, seven travel days and my tent in the back of the vehicle, I could clear 
almost $800 for a week of driving. 

What didn't show up in my calculations were the physical demands of the move before ever pulling away from the curb. Between 
averaging four hours of sleep a night during the last week of outprocessing, packing up the whole house and loading the truck, 

I was exhausted. That last night, I stayed up cleaning and fixing the house so I could clear base housing the next morning. Oh, 
and there was also the 2 a.m. encounter with the huge roof rat living in the dumpster enclosure. After a short nap on my friend's 
couch, it was finally time to hit the road. The clock was already ticking on my travel days, so there was no time to waste. 

Three hours into my drive, I was at 7,000 feet elevation and starting down the first big grade in a mountain range, barely able to 
keep my eyes open. While I had driven this road a few times before, I'd never done it in a 24,000-pound-gross-vehicle-weight truck 
loaded to the brim. I'm still not sure how I made it down that hill, but dumb luck prevailed and I was able to reach a campsite by 
about 9 p.m. 

After a fitful night's sleep, the next day wasn't much better than the first. A line of thunderstorms made the road impossible to see 
through the windows. Then I came to a detour that took me off the interstate and onto a small two-lane highway. So instead of 
passing the Rocky Mountains on the interstate, I was now playing chicken with 1 8-wheelers that really didn't belong on that road. 
That's the one part of the trip that still makes me shiver. 

I could go on and on with the chilling details, but I will spare you (and me) that experience. I eventually made it to my destination 
on time, clearing about $400 for the trip. But the extra cash didn't pay for the physical stress or the very real dangers that came 
with it. While my experience is not unique, nor is it indicative of how every DITY move will go, I hope you glean a little bit of 
wisdom from it. Askyourself the following questions when thinking about doing a DITY move: 

• Can I safely drive the moving truck? Can my spouse? 

• How long will it take to pack the house? 

• Can I get help to load the truck? 
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• Do I have enough time to do everything else and a DITY move? 

• Where can I get a good night's sleep before I get on the road? 

• Is the extra money worth the added stress during this already taxing time? 

If a DITY move is in your future, remember to add a layer of safety to your thought process. Take your time, don't hurt yourself or 
others, know your limits and make smart choices for goodness sake. The money you think you're saving isn't worth your life. 
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THE SMALLEST DETAIL 

CHIEF WARRANT OFFICER 3 KEVIN HAYS 

When I began flying Chinooks, a CW4 told me, "There is no such thing as a perfect flight."! understood what he meant, especially 
after I got some experience under my belt with multiple deployments. Once in the air, things can change — some for the good 
and some for the bad. But that's where good planning comes into play. The smallest detail can change the outcome of a flight, 
which is what happened to me on the ninth month of a deployment in Iraq. 

Unlike most close-call stories, my accident was documented as human failure. Trust me, the words human failure hurt when seen 
on an accident report. It was my fourth deployment, and my company had sliced four Chinooks to support the air assault battalion 
for our 1 5-month rotation in Balad, Iraq. I was one of the assigned flight leads. 

Overall, we were averaging an assault every four days and developed a solid relationship with our UH-60 and AH-64 crews, which 
built confidence amongst our team. This particular mission was developed, planned and briefed by the timelines set in our 
standard operating procedure, but a dust storm set in and delayed us. The mission would not be executed for another 72 hours 
while we waited for the dust storm to clear the area of operations. 

During the delay, we decided to review our tactics, techniques and procedures and request a visit from the Special Operations Air 
Regiment to see if we were making any unnecessary risks with our Chinooks. After the assistance visit, it was determined that a 
change should be made in the way we deployed our Chinooks to certain landing zones. This newTTP would affect my assigned 
landing zone forthis mission. 

Eventually, the weather lifted. It was a clear night with about 25 percent illumination, and I, like the others, was ready to get on 
with this mission. I briefed the execution portion of the air mission brief, including my changes for the assigned landing zone, 
which led to a "go" decision by the command. This mission, due to its multiple aircraft and terrain, called for precise course 
guidance, timing and spacing. 

My LZ was located to the far left with Chalk 2's LZ, which was to my right. Each member of the flight had assigned headings off the 
release point to their LZ. With the change of theTTP I briefed, my LZ landing point would be moved 350 meters from the original. 
This change, even though minor in distance, would affect Chalk 2, so I briefed that I would remain on the original heading until 
deconflicted and then proceed to the new LZ. 

After reviewing this mission for three days, I knew the LZ card by heart and understood the repositioned LZ was in an open field 
less than 400 meters away. Everything was going as planned with regard to time, coordination and communication. 

The RP was hit within 45 seconds of the planned time. I had deconflicted with Chalk 2 and was inbound to my LZ with 33 troops 
and a supply pallet onboard. We identified the area of the old LZ and proceeded to the updated LZ, which was our open field. 

After our forward wheels made contact with the ground, it happened — we went into a trench deep enough to shear our right- 
forward landing gear and tear off our belly radio antennas. Fortunately, no one was hurt and the bird maintained level even 
without a landing gear due to the position of the trench as we rested on it. We off-loaded, assessed the aircraft, made contact, 
returned to base and landed on a stack of warehouse pallets back at home station. 

Then it was investigation time. 

Could this have been avoided? Maybe I should have picked a center mass grid for the LZ and requested updated imagery on the 
field instead of going off the older one. Would the imagery have shown that trench? We will never know, but the point is I had the 
time to at least try. When it comes to planning, time is critical during combat operations. Sometimes, though, due to repetition, we 
develop blinders and miss the little things. 

We all know there is no such thing as a perfect flight, but take nothing for granted in this world we call aviation. When the grind 
hits — and it will — reinforce that planning stage and ensure your team has the best product before you walk out that door 
because the smallest details can have the biggest results. 
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EYE ON THE BALL 

BONARATAN 

U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
Eugene, Ore. 

Dumbfounded, I stood on the racquetball court, trying to stop the blood flowing down my cheek. I'd just been hit in the eye 
with a ball and wondered how in the heck it happened. I had eyewear on, so why wasn't I protected? It turns out I was the stupid 
one. Instead of wearing approved racquetball safety glasses/goggles, I opted to wear my prescription glasses. I assumed they'd 
suffice. Besides, it was supposed to be a quick game with three experienced players. Little did I know that I'd pay the price for my 
assumption. 

It was my serve and I gave it everything I had. I thought the serve was short, so I turned my head right to announce it. Apparently, I 
wasn't loud enough because one of my opponents swung his racquet with full force at the ball. As I turned my head, I saw the tiny 
blue ball zooming toward me. I tried to duck, but I lost my footing and fell backward as the ball skimmed my left eye with enough 
force to pop out my eyeglasses lens. The unstrapped eyewear flew off my face and onto the floor. 

I heard pieces of glass scattering everywhere. "Crap," I silently said to myself. "These are my only pair of glasses — and an expensive 
pair at that!" I wondered how I was going to drive home without my glasses because, at the time, I was almost legally blind with 
20/200 vision. I was pretty upset about my predicament. 

As I gathered my thoughts and blindly searched for my glasses, I felt warm streams of something running down my face. "Don't 
cry, wuss," I thought. But after I wiped my cheek and realized I was bleeding, I blacked out. The lens had cut me just millimeters 
below my eyebrow. 

My stupidity got me five stitches and a black eye. The most painful aspect of the incident, though, was the $300 I had to shell out 
for a new pair of glasses. The jokes and ribbing from my friends and family weren't fun either. It's a lesson I won't soon forget. 

My advice to anyone that's ready to step onto the racquetball court is simple: Always wear approved racquetball safety glasses/ 
goggles! Also, when playing, try bringing your racquet up to your face (about eight inches) and look through the strings. Watch 
the ball throughout its entire path, from your racquet to the front wall. Try not to completely turn your whole body around, but 
just enough for a visual, until the ball hits your opponent's racquet. Once they hit it, bring down the racquet. This may sound like 
an odd technique, but believe me, it's a much better than a trip to the emergency room. 

Personal protective equipment serves a purpose and isn't meant to be inconvenient. Don't be a schmuck. Wear the proper PPE. 
You'll be glad you did! 

DID YOU KNOW? 

The U.S. Army Public Health Command offers information regarding eye safety. Visit http://phc.amedd.army.mil/topics/ 
workplacehealth/vcr/Pages/EyeProtection.aspx to learn more. 
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BE A LEADER 

SGT. TYWANDIA KING 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

While riding to lunch with a couple of friends, one of them said,"Hey, did y'all hear what happened to Jodie? She was killed in a car 
wreck." I was shocked. Jodie and I had just made plans on Facebook to meet up before she deployed. I wondered how this could 
have happened. Then another friend said, "You know she was never a good driver." 

Does this sound familiar? Do you know someone who is complacent, acts carelessly, thinks they know it all or just doesn't care 
about anyone but himself or herself? What did you do to correct this behavior? Oftentimes we do nothing because we don't think 
it's our problem. But you're wrong; it is your problem. 

Those Soldiers who are dying due to distracted driving, speeding or driving under the influence are our battle buddies, family 
members, peers and loved ones. We sometimes choose to overlook their carelessness when they are with us. But when you get 
that preliminary loss report, it's too late to intervene. If you knew your buddy was in danger, why didn't you say something? 

We do the right thing and watch our battle buddy's back when deployed, so why not do the same when we go out to that bar or 
party? Yes, you may sometimes feel like a downer for being the voice of reason, but aren't your friends' lives worth it? All you have 
to do is be proactive. If you plan to drink, have a designated driver. If your friends are drinking, offer to be their sober driver. While 
you are at it, go ahead and put your cellphone in the glove box until you get to your destination. You can respond to that call or 
text when you arrive safely. 

As a Soldier, you are important to the Army. As a person, you are important to those who love and care for you. Keep that in mind 
when you're tempted to do the wrong thing because there are no do-overs. If you die in a careless accident, your family suffers 
and your friends live with regrets. Make the right choices and continue the mission. No drink, text message or other distraction is 
worth your life. 

We are losing too many Soldiers to careless acts. We have to protect one another. We are the first line of defense. It's time to be 
leaders in every aspect of our lives. 
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WEATHER SURPRISE 

CHIEF WARRANT OFFICER 3 KEVIN AIKENS 

In March 2003, just four months out of flight school, I found myself deployed to Iraq. For the most part, progression was 
uneventful, except for those dust landings at night under night vision goggles. There was a lotto learn and a short period of time 
to learn it. 

About halfway through my tour, my pilot in command and myself, a pilot at the time, were tasked to be flight lead for a five-ship 
mission. We had to escort Ambassador Paul Bremer from Baghdad to Irbil for an important conference. Irbil is located in northern 
Iraq, which mostly consists of mountainous terrain. 

Before the crews launched our flight, we received our weather briefing, which forecasted clear blue skies the entire flight. As we 
neared Irbil, it started to snow and sleet, and visibility decreased to about one mile and then to about one-half mile with fog. 
Looking at the Doppler/GPS, we were about three miles from our destination. As we approached the landing zone, weather and 
visibility began to worsen and we, as a crew, decided to reduce our airspeed and announce the speed reduction to the other 
crews. 

I was on the controls at the time, and before I knew it, we were instrument meteorological conditions. I announced to my crew, "I 
am IMC at this time, with no reference to the ground." My PC still had reference to the ground, so he took the controls. It was only a 
minute or two later until the PC also lost reference to the ground. 

Looking out of my window, I could see the mountains, which were about 20 feet away from my right door, and I announced it to 
the crew. At about the same time, my crew chief also announced mountains. The PC made a conscious decision to climb to avoid 
the mountains. 

We climbed almost straight up to about 1 0,000 feet and cleared all obstacles, but, since there was snow, we turned on our anti-ice 
and deice equipment, only to find out that the blade deice was inoperable. The PC was aware of the blade deice being inoperable, 
but we didn't anticipate snow and ice. We were able to contact Kirkuk control for radar vectors, which safely brought us into the 
airfield. After we went IMC, the other crews were able to remain VMC, and they returned to Kirkuk airfield as well. 

After landing, we refueled, shut down, received a new weather brief and waited until the weather cleared before returning to Irbil. 
Flying that particular mission was a great learning lesson from me, an experience that I revert back to whenever I fly any mission 
or find myself in a bad weather situation. 

On another mission two years later in Afghanistan, I found myself on a flight with the same unit, and, believe it or not, the same 
PC. We had a two-ship mission from Bagram to Forward Operating Base Orgun-E to deliver troops and then return. Our weather 
briefing stated the weather was supposed to be clear skies and legal visibility our entire route of flight. About 30 minutes after 
takeoff, we hit a wall of dust with about a quarter-mile visibility. At that moment, we really had to weigh our options. Did we want 
to push on a bit farther and try to skirt around the dust, or do we turn around and bed down for the night in Orgun-E because 
duty day was going to be an issue for us as well? 

I was very stern on the decision to turn around and stay at Orgun-E for the night. The PC, who was also the air mission commander 
of the flight, wanted to keep pushing on to Bagram, or at least a bit farther to see if the weather would clear up. The escort crew 
was pretty adamant about turning around as well because they, too, were uncomfortable with the weather situation. 

After staying at Orgun- E for the night, we woke up the next morning to find that the weather had blown over, so we launched 
back to Bagram. After returning to Bagram, we learned that another crew had launched to Orgun-E the day prior on a different 
mission. Despite the weather conditions, four ships took off and got stuck in the middle of the desert. They had to land due to 
limited visibility and wait for a quick reaction force team to drive out to them and establish a perimeter of protection until the 
weather cleared. That same day, our sister company had a supply and transport mission from Kandahar to Bagram in which the 
crew went IMC, over-controlled the aircraft and crashed into the side of a mountain, resulting in 18 fatalities. 


o 
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As you can see, weather in any environment can be just as dangerous, or even more so, than the enemy we are fighting. Weather 
may be different than what is briefed by the controlling agency. Depending on the given situations, sometimes you have to revise 
or abort the mission, and there are times when you have to wait until the weather conditions improve before taking off. 
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RECIPE FOR SAFETY 

DANIEL MCGLONE AND CAPT. CHARLIE DIETZ 
214th Fires Brigade 
Fort Sill, Okla. 

The Soldier mentality isn't one that usually sets a priority on safety. Most Soldiers instinctively realize that they'll be taking risks 
consistently throughout their career. Someone scared of risks traditionally isn't the type of person who would even think about 
joining the military. Col. Timothy Daugherty, brigade commander for the 214th Fires Brigade, 4th Infantry Division, at Fort Sill 
knew this when he took command in June 2011. With more than 24 years experience, Daugherty knew the thought process of 
Soldiers, both young and old. 

One of his first challenges was changing the brigade's safety culture from a "mission first and safety whenever time permits" 
approach to a "mission first and safety always" mentality. Leadership involvement was the focus in ensuring safety culture would 
become a top priority within the unit. Immediately, Daugherty issued a challenge to the leadership of the unit: Change the safety 
culture of the brigade through engaged and experienced leadership, active Soldier participation, training and competition. 

The change needed to be simple with achievable goals. One program the Army implemented to assist in changing the culture and 
recognizing units for their accomplishments is outlined in Army Regulation 385-1 0, the Army Safety Program. An award within the 
program is the Army Safety Excellence Streamer. 

Daugherty implemented a streamer program to award units that earned superior achievement in mission-essential task list tasks, 
but he wanted to take it a step further. He incorporated the Army Safety Excellence Streamer award into the brigade's streamer 
program. The requirements for the streamer, with exception to the accidents, were already part of the Army's mandatory training. 
To be eligible for the award, organizations had to meet the following eligibility criteria: Twelve consecutive months without 
experiencing a Soldier/unit at-fault Class A or B accident and 100 percent completion of composite risk management training 
along with completing the Army Readiness Assessment Program. Soldiers were required to complete the online CRM training, 
which helps them understand the decision-making process and trains them to mitigate risk associated with hazards that have the 
potential to harm or kill them or damage or destroy equipment. 

Changing the safety culture within the brigade required actively engaged leaders and Soldiers to identify hazards, which, in turn, 
helped improve the safety culture within the brigade. Daugherty also conducted random back briefs with commanders and 
leaders about their risk assessments. He reassured them that changing the unit's mindset to one of safety as a priority would result 
in reduced Soldier issues and accidents. He was correct. 

To date, the brigade has seen a reduction in recordable accident rates. Recordable accidents dropped 47 percent when compared 
fiscal 201 1 and 2012. In addition, non-recordable accident (near-miss) reporting increased by 30 percent. This increase allows the 
leadership to implement mitigation procedures to reduce or prevent accidents within their formation. 

Since adding the Army Safety Excellence Streamer into the brigade's streamer program, 1 0 units earned the award. In addition 
to the streamer, numerous units within the brigade have been nominated for the Army Accident Prevention Award of 
Accomplishment. 

Another resource that helped the unit considerably was the Army Readiness Assessment Program. ARAP is designed as a battalion 
commander's tool, addressing root causes of accidental loss by focusing on organizational safety climate and culture. The program 
is comprised of a 63-question online assessment, filled out by the Soldiers anonymously, that captures a unit's posture on 
command and control, standards of performance, accountability and risk management. 

ARAP provides battalion-level commanders with data on their formation's readiness posture. This program benefits the 
commander by informing him or her of the safety culture within the battalion through boots-on-the-ground sources. The 
commander can make changes or improvements to the safety program based on the results of the survey. Daugherty knew this 
type of assessment would allow everyone to have input into the safety program and assist in growing the knowledge of every 
Soldier within the ranks. 
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To further leadership involvement in the streamer program, the brigade requires all incoming commanders and first sergeants 
to complete the commander's safety course, and all noncommissioned officers must complete the additional duty safety officer 
course. Completion of these courses reinforces the 214th Fires Brigade commitment to changing the safety culture. As evident in 
the reduction in accident rates, leadership and Soldier involvement with a little competition has proven to be a proper recipe for 
changing Soldiers' understanding and mindset of safety. 
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STUPID HURTS 

DAVID L. HOUGH 
www.soundrider.com 

We've had a number of motorcyclist fatalities in our little town, and I suspect that it's the same story all across America. I'm sad for 
the families of the deceased riders, but I'm angry that so many motorcyclists put themselves in danger. The prevailing attitudes 
among motorcyclists seem to be that "anyone can do it" and "no special skills are needed." People who are otherwise prudent 
about life seem willing to hop on a motorcycle and zoom off into traffic with almost no practice or study. 

Our latest victim was an off-duty police officer who was riding with some friends on a Sunday afternoon. She was 27 years 
old, popular and at the prime of her career. According to the state patrol, her motorcycle failed to negotiate a right curve. "The 
motorcycle crossed the centerline and struck the right front bumper of a southbound pickup truck that was towing a boat trailer," 
the state patrol said. "The rider was pronounced dead at the scene."The newspaper article about the accident notes that her bike 
was a 2004 Yamaha, but it said nothing about her licensing status or experience level. 

Later in the week, headlines read, "Police bid a solemn farewell."A procession of about 50 police and emergency vehicles delivered 
the flag-draped coffin to the high school auditorium for a memorial service where hundreds of mourners honored her memory. 

I'm sure that no one in our community would want to hear that she might have done it to herself, but in the case of many self- 
inflicted fatalities, that's the sad truth. Her friends all made the corner — she didn't. A motorcycle going wide in a turn is an 
indication the rider didn't know how to corner. And since the bike was less than a year old, we know that she hadn't had much 
experience with that machine — and we might suspect she hadn't been motorcycling very long. It's entirely possible she had 
never learned to countersteer, or had heard about it but never gotten it between her ears. 

Did her friends know she was inexperienced, but assumed that she would absorb the necessary skills by just getting out and 
riding? Did any of her riding buddies explain cornering techniques to her, suggest taking a training course or loan her copies 
of books that might have expanded her knowledge and skill? We don't know. The tears are flowing now that she's dead, but 
apparently there wasn't enough concern when she was still alive and struggling to figure out how to control her motorcycle. 

Recently I was driving my SUV out of the hardware store parking lot. The lot is two lanes in at the east end and two lanes out at 
the west end. It's a two-lane street with a center turn lane. At the exit, I observed a motorcycle approaching from the west, but 
the rider gave no indication he might be turning. Then as I started to pull out, he suddenly darted into the center turn lane and 
leaned into a left turn. Halfway into the street, I braked to a stop. He circled around in front of me and rode into the exit. No signal, 
no braking and no concern that a collision with a 4,000-pound truck might hurt. Also, no acknowledgment that he was going the 
wrong way or that I had braked to avoid hitting him. 

I bring up this example of "asking for it" because the world is full of drivers who are not concerned about motorcycles, and 
therefore motorcycles do not register on their mental radar. This rider could just as easily have turned in front of an inattentive 
driver, and the impact could have been fatal. And of course, the following week there could have been another memorial service 
with tears and quavering speeches about how he loved motorcycles and what a great father he had been. 

When I first started riding, I felt motorcyclists who crashed were victims of something out of their control. With more experience, I 
realized that many riders did it to themselves. One day I was in line for the signal light, waiting to pull out onto the main highway. 
A rider in street clothes zipped by me on the wrong side of the road and attempted to carve off on a side road, oblivious to the 
white lines being covered in dew. His tires slid out, the bike low-sided and he slid along for a few feet, sanding off bits of shoes and 
clothing. Fortunately, it was a slow-speed crash. 

The surprised rider picked himself up with a shocked expression, staring at his bloody palms. I didn't stop to assist; I just 
motored on when the light turned green. I wouldn't have been sympathetic. I'd probably had said, "Who do you think you are — 
Superman? If you aren't hurt, I'll give you a couple of healthy kicks in the ass with my steel-toe boot to further your education." 
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Stupid Riding Ticks Me Off 

What angers me about stupid riding is that it's unnecessary. Why risk your life riding on public roads before you learn how 
to corner? Why risk your life just to get into a parking lot a few seconds sooner? I suppose the answers include motorcyclists 
not knowing howto control a motorcycle proficiently, not understanding what danger looks like or just not being aware that 
motorcycles require considerable knowledge and skill. 

Back up again to that left-turning motorcyclist at the hardware store. His riding tactics really sucked. He didn't help the situation 
by sudden moves without signaling, or riding into an exit rather than going down to the marked entrance. More importantly, he 
didn't seem to recognize that SUVs are much more hazardous to motorcyclists than are smaller vehicles. If you slam into the side 
of a Civic or Corolla, the thin metal will absorb a lot of energy as it crumples, and you'll probably go sailing over the top to slide 
down the pavement. But if you slam into a truck-based SUV, it's not going to bend much, and it's too tall to clear. So there's a good 
chance you'll bash your body into the side. 

To put it another way, the riders I've mentioned shared the sin of not understanding what danger looks like or what to do about 
it. They were basically deficient on mental skills. So, how do we expect such riders to get smarter? I've written two books on street 
riding skills, "Proficient Motorcycling" and "More Proficient Motorcycling."! occasionally offer articles (such as this one) for posting 
in publications. 

I've also offered seminars at various rallies, where we can discuss riding skills. After one seminar a couple of years ago, a participant 
came up and said, "Dave, you know there was not one question in the seminar that you haven't already answered in your books." 

I explained that humans have different learning styles. Some people can learn by reading. Others have difficulty. Some people 
can only learn by talking about something, others only by trial-and-error. That's why it's important to have books, seminars and 
training courses. We need a variety of learning opportunities to match the variety of different adult learning styles. 

At the Sportbike Northwest rally this summer, I did a seminar on cornering tactics for public roads. Some riders participated; 
others made a point of sitting nearby and talking loudly among themselves. Was a seminar needed for a group of apparently 
experienced sport riders? Well, during the event, several of those "experienced" riders managed to crash. Is there any relationship 
between those who ignore information and those who crash? Could it be that even experienced riders could learn some little 
tidbit that might help avoid a crash? 

Emergency Avoidance Skills 

The Motorcycle Safety Foundation has always been big on emergency avoidance maneuvers, especially braking and swerving. 
Their original concept was to figure out what accident-involved riders were doing wrong and then teach the missing skills. The 
MSF courses were heavily influenced by results of the Hurt Report that showed a high percentage of riders crashing into cars 
without taking any evasive action. Ergo: "Let's teach 'em to do emergency swerves and quick stops." 

That made sense to me as a new instructor back in 1 980, but eventually I realized that we couldn't depend on emergency 
maneuvers. The human brain is wired so that in an emergency we react based on habits, and then think about it later. In other 
words, if you're dumb enough to not brake for an SUV that's about to turn across your path, your habits will determine what 
happens next. If you're in the habit of just rolling off the gas, you'll slow down gradually, right up to impact. If maximum effort 
braking is a no-brainer for you, you might do an aggressive quick stop. And if you're in the habit of not braking once you're 
committed to a turn, you'll motor ahead. The point is you won't squander time on thinking. You'll just do it. 

That's why I suggest finding some twisty road and riding it aggressively so you'll make powerful steering and braking inputs part 
of your habit patterns. If you live out in the flatlands where there aren't any good twisty roads, you could practice cornering and 
braking skills in a controlled situation such as a cornering range. 

There is a practice cornering range in More Proficient Motorcycling that's been painted down in various locations around the 
country. The Idaho State Police are using it for officer training. Team Oregon follows the same idea, but they use a go-kart track. 
Personally, I think rally participants would gain skill quickly by riding such a cornering range. Or, perhaps your local club could find 
some pavement and set it up. There are detailed instructions for lying out and running the PM Cornering Range in the book. 
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So what's important? Skills or knowledge? 

The emphasis on emergency skills in training courses has led us to believe that control skills are where we should focus. Certainly, 
it's important to know how to corner, how to shift gears without sliding the rear tire, how to brake hard without falling down. But 
eventually, most of us realize that what's really important is to know what trouble looks like and how to avoid riding into it. 

A young, bulletproof rider might have the reflexes to ride dumbly into bad situations and then survive with split-second 
maneuvers. Nine out of 1 0 they make it. But long-term survival demands that we look further ahead, spot potential problems early 
and just make small adjustments in line or speed to avoid a dangerous situation. 

Frankly, if you're still experiencing lots of close calls, you're not using your brain enough. If you don't spot a driver about to turn 
left until he's smack in front of you, it means you weren't paying enough attention to traffic around you. If you come over a hill and 
suddenly have to brake hard to avoid a truck backing out of a driveway, that means you were riding too fast for your sight distance 
at the moment. It's important to spot dynamic patterns that could lead to a collision and take action soon enough to get out of 
the way. Veteran riders typically have few close calls because they have developed proficient mental skills. 

There are a number of other riding skills books available by well-known motorcycle racers, including Nick lenatsch, Keith Code and 
Reg Pridmore. These track-oriented books are helpful for fast cornering, but that's also the drawback. They are focused primarily 
on track skills rather than riding on public roads. Whitehorse Press has reworked the MSF's book, "Motorcycling Excellence," into a 
second edition that now includes tidbits of advice by various famous road racers, plus some traffic scenarios by an author you'll 
probably recognize. This is a good book to give to any new riders in your circle of friends. It might help them avoid a fatal accident 
while they're figuring it all out. 

Please, let's get smarter about riding on public roads. Stupid hurts. 


□ 
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The first 90 days of deployment, especially a first-time deployment, are statistically one of the most dangerous times an aviator 
can face in his or her Army career. The challenges include an uncertain environment, increased duty days and more flight time 
than ever. These strains are just a few things every pilot faces in a combat environment. The Army, knowing these factors, trains 
aviators to specific standards and mitigates risk using risk management tools. However, when these standards begin to break 
down, barriers are put up and risks exponentially increase. 

Earlier in the day during our team brief, our instructor pilot said he was going to conduct continuation training of aircrew training 
manual maneuvers with a new crewmember during our mission. We acknowledged and had no further questions. This vague 
statement was only one example of the breakdown in crew coordination. 

There we were, about two weeks into our rotation with local orientations complete, prepared to conduct a full mission set. On 
this routine mission in northern Iraq, I was training for pilot in command in the trail position. Flying in the lead position was a very 
experienced IP with a brand new pilot. Near the end of the mission, everyone was tired at the 12-hour point of the duty day. 

On short final and trail position, I was eager to be done for the night. Expecting the same type of aggressive tactical approach we 
had performed the previous few weeks with tight formations and expedited transitions, I "set right" about five to seven rotor disks 
separation and above lead's rotor wash. That's when it happened — a collapse in crew coordination. 

The lead aircraft unexpectedly performed a slower-than-normal approach without announcing his actions. Not knowing or 
expecting this type of maneuver was almost a fatal error. I was expecting the typical approach we'd been conducting for the last 
several weeks and set my airspeed accordingly. 

Simultaneously going through infrared crossover, a phenomenon occurred in my AH-64 while flying pilot night vision systems. 
The lead aircraft disappeared. Within a few seconds, I pulled aft cyclic which caused an increase in altitude and changed my visual 
aspect of the lead aircraft, which was now within a few feet of a mid-air collision! A little shaken up, I continued the approach and 
proceeded to parking. 

After shutdown, I went to the IP of the lead aircraft, dissatisfied with his uncharacteristic approach and the fact he did not 
announce his actions, which almost caused a collision. His response was that during the team brief, he stated he was going to 
perform ATM maneuvers with his student and that if I lost visual contact with his aircraft, I needed to announce it. So, there it was. 
All elements of crew coordination went out the window and almost cost everyone their lives. To make matters worse, the most 
senior guy didn't realize it. 

Lessons Learned 

Within a matter of a few seconds, both flight crews had become complacent with ATM standards. I learned some valuable lessons 
that day: standards are there for a reason, anyone can make a mistake and the potential to save lives can only be fully realized if 
everyone enforces standards and works as a team. 
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ACCIDENT BRIEFS 

AVIATION 

UH-60L 
Class A 

• The crew was executing an air assault mission when they received readings of a highTGT and Nr droop just before touchdown. 
The aircraft landed hard, sustaining significant damage to the airframe and tail boom. 

Class B 

• The crew experienced loss of power on takeoff. The aircraft subsequently descended to ground contact and landed hard. 

GROUND 

AOV 
Class A 

• A Soldier was killed when the Army-leased ATV he was operating overturned. He was reportedly not wearing a helmet. 

PERSONNEL INJURY 
Class A 

• A Soldier drowned when his kayak capsized in a storm-swollen river and he was swept away. 

• A Soldier was killed when she was struck by shrapnel while photographically documenting a 60 mm mortar firing. 

• A Soldier died after diving off a rock into a river. The Soldier didn't resurface and his body was found later. 

• A Soldier drowned while hiking across mudflats from an island back to the mainland. During the hike, the tide came in rapidly. 
The Soldier struggled and ultimately submerged in the water. The water temperature was reported as frigid. 

• A Soldier was killed while conducting a proficiency jump. The Soldier's parachute deployed; however, when fellow Soldiers found 
him on the ground, he was unresponsive. 

DRIVING 

PMV-4 
Class A 

• A Soldier was killed when the vehicle he was a passenger in left the roadway, overturned multiple times and struck a telephone 
pole. The four other occupants of the vehicle were transported to a hospital with critical injuries. Seat belt use was not reported. 

• A Soldier died when she lost control of her vehicle while en route to annual training and was ejected from the driver-side 
window. 

PMV-2 
Class A 

• A Soldier was killed when he lost control of his motorcycle in a right-hand curve. The Soldier's speed at impact was estimated to 
be 61 mph. The posted speed limit for that section of road is 35 mph. The Soldier was wearing a helmet. 

• A Soldier died when a vehicle driven by a teenage civilian turned in front of his motorcycle. 

• A Soldier and his wife were killed when he failed to negotiate a curve, causing the motorcycle to leave the road and strike a tree. 
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• A Soldier suffered a permanent total disability when his motorcycle struck an animal on a rural road. 

• A Soldier died after he lost control of his motorcycle in a turn. He was wearing his full personal protective equipment, including a 
DOT-approved helmet. 

• A Soldier was killed when his motorcycle collided with a vehicle in the approaching lane. The Soldier was licensed, trained and 
wearing a helmet at the time of the accident. 

• A Soldier died after he struck a van at an intersection and was thrown to the ground. The Soldier had the right of way. 

• A Soldier died after she lost control of her motorcycle on a wet road, hit a curb and was thrown into a raised brick marker in the 
median. According to the police report, the Soldier was traveling above the posted speed limit. 

• A Soldier was killed when his motorcycle collided with a moped that entered his lane of travel. The moped operator was also 
killed, and the Soldier's passenger was seriously injured. 
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